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NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
The beauties of the Bay of Naples have not 
been exaggerated. The harbor is much smaller 
than I had expected to find it, and the shipping 
does not equal that of Boston either in the num- 
ber or the sizo of the vessels. A considerable 
part of the bay is too shallow to afford anchor- 
age even for small vessels, and it is occupied as 
the rendezvous of fishing boats and pleasure 
boats, of which there are many hundreds thus 
clustered together. In its associations with the 
commerce of the world, in sweep and depth and 
majesty, in the roll of mighty rivers and their 
struggle with ocean tides, in its floating forest, 
bedecked with the streamers of every nation, 
in its poopled islands adorned with palaces, and 
its spreading cities upon either shore, the bay 
of New York very far exceeds the bay of Na- 
ples. Bat New York Bay is not a unit; the 
eye cannot take it in at a glance ; from no point 
can its whole scope be seen from the Hook to 
the Battery; it has its Upper and its Lower sec- 
tion; it is broken by the long reach of Staten 
Island; it is formed on the scale of the pano- 
rama rather than of the picture. But the Bay of 
Naples is a picture—a beautiful picture—a per- 
fect picture, one that you can look upon as a 
whole from one point and another and then ex- 
amine in detail, without being oppressed with 
its vastness, and without losing in its diversities 
the sense of completeness. In this respect,—as 
@ picturesque object to be seen and enjoyed, the 
Bay of Naples altogether transcends that of 
New York,—large enough to meet the concep- 
tion of vastness, swelling outward into the sea, 
and in that direction bounded only by its hori- 
zon, and yet compact and definite enough to 
meet the sense of beauty. It has the further 
advantage of being flanked on either hand by 
massive mountains, while its islands give to it a 
pleasing variety without breaking its impression 
by their own prominence. The city, too, 
spreads gracefully around it—as if Brooklyn, 
New York and Jersey City furmed one continu- 
ous circuit about the harbor—and rises over it 
in tiers of buildings crowned with forts and tow- 
ers. From whatever point it is viewed,—wheth- 
er from the bold promontory of Misenum on the 
west, or the smoking cone of Vesuvius on the 
east, from the castled heights of the city, from 
the long promenade that skirts its western mar- 
gin, or from the deck of the retiring steamer 
until it is sealed behind the island of Capri, it 
is still the same pictureeque, beautiful, imposing 
sheet of water shimmering under tho noon-day 
sun or silvered by the lustrous moon that here 
shines through an atmosphere of crystal purity. 
From some points you command a view at once 
of Vesuvius and of Misenum, with the city and 
its suburbs girdling the intermediate bay, and 
this coup d’ail of the Bay of Naples is the most 
enchanting picture that imagination can sug- 
gest or art portray. The diameter of the bay is 
about 16 miles and it is surrounded on three 
sides by an amphitheater of hills which at either 
extremity shut down close upon the sea; all 
along this range of hills on the inner or north- 
ern margin of the bay stretches the city of Na- 
ples, with its dependencies, covering an extent 
of at least 12 mile’ and embracing a population 
of nearly half million. Yet the city proper is 
compactly built, and, as in all Italian cities, 
its population is so densely packed that it does 
not appear to the eye to compete so nearly with 
New York in its census. The street facing the 
harbor, free from all the nuisances common to a 
seaport, broad, well-paved, and in many parts 
adorned with elegant buildings of a cream-col- 
ored stone, is one of the most magnificent streets 
in the world. Here is the royal palace, a build- 
ing of good architectural proportions, more than 
400 feet long, commanding a fine view of the 
harbor, and not this only, but sv connected with 
it and with the forts as to afford His Majesty the 
requisite facilities for escape in the event of a 
popular revolution. In the structure of almost 
every European palace the two prime ideas ap- 
pear to be defense and escape ;—the luxurious 
embellishments within only making it a more 
wearisome prison house. No structure built for 
Toyalty suggests the idea of confidence in the 
people that is conveyed by the huge white- 
washed pile at Washington. Every palace is a 
guard-house and a prison. But this sea-bird 
palace at Naples, with all its adjuncts of bar- 
racks and artillery, is a beautifal object notwith- 
standing. All the principal hotels are built along 
the same street facing the bay, and here too, 
stretching for nearly a mile along the water's 
edge, is the public promenade, well shaded and 
adorned with statues and with cultivated flowers. 
But the beauty of Naples lies mainly upon this 
one street and upon two or three cthers in the 
suburbs. The rest aro narrow—many too nar- 
tow for vehicles, and interrupted by flights of 
steps, they are noisome with filth and teeming 
with a shiftless population. The business streets 
are thronged with out-door salesmen and me- 
chanics, and in this luxurious climate the whole 
population seem to live in the open air. Gayety, 
elegance, poverty, filth, activity and eloth here 
exist In Constant juxtaposition. 

Naples presents few attractions in its churches, 
especially after one has been at Florence and 
Rome, The church of S$. Francesco di Paolo on 
the Piazza Raale, opposite the royal palace, in 
imitation of St. Peter's at Rome, is approached 
by a semi-circular colonnade on cither hand: the 
main building copies the Pantheon, and the 
dome in its dimensions comes next after St. Po- 
ter's and that of the Cathedral at Florence, be- 

10g of greater diameter than St. Paul's at Lon- 
0 The whole building, however, has a equat 
look and makes no impression externally; but 
Pp interior, in the beauty of its marbles, both in 
a pad in the columns, takes rank with 
pots erga urches of Italy; it is in better 
— ‘Oy, with less of gewgaw ornament, 
sud might even be adapted to Protestant wor- 
ship. The Cathedral at Naples is mainly di 
tingui : ° J die 
oe for ite wealth in silver statuoe, and 
‘he imposture respecting the blood of St. Jan- 





uarius, which is repeated within its walls three 
times a year. When this patron gaint of Na- 
ples was decapitated, it is alleged that some of 
his blood was caught by a woman ina vessel ; 
this blood is preserved in two vials, where of 
course it is ordinarily in a coagulated state; but 
at certain seasons the vials are held before the 
repository of the martyr’s head behind the high 
altar, and instantly the blood liquefies ; this is 
considered a good omen, and the ceremony is 
attended with great state by the archbishop and 
the king. We were not permitted to see either 
the viala or the head; but in the high altar we 
saw in fine silver bas-relief the martyrdom cf St. 
Januarius, the catching of his blood, and the state 
procession by which his bones were brought to 
the Cathedral ; we also looked upon the holy of 
holies in which his blood and skull are preserv- 
ed. These are under lock and key, and the 
archbishop keeps one key and the king the other 
in his pocket. , 

The church of St. Maria Della Pieta contains 
the celebrated “ Dead Christ” by Corradini, and 
his statues of Modesty and Vice, of which I may 
say more in anoth ti 

The environs of Naples toward Vesuvius have 
been described in a previous letter. It is strange 
that men should continue to build houses and 
villages upon the slope of a mountain that has 
so often vomited forth its liquid fire; that even 
upon the grave of former cities they should 
again tempt the burning torrent; yet it is no 
more strange than that men should continue to 
occupy the flooded bottoms of the Miesiesippi, or 
that in the height of an inundation at St. Louis 
they should lay the foundation of new houses 
below its mark. The richness of the soil upon 
the slope of Vesuvius toward the sea, where it 
basks in a southern sun, is too great a tempta- 
tion to be forborne, and the hope is that the next 
eruption will take some other course. Hence 
for twelve miles from Naples to Pompeii, you ride 
through almost a continuous street lined with 
the habitations of a succession of villages. 

To the west of Naples lie ruins scarcely less 

interesting than those of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. First among these is the ancient Poz=uol!, 
whose site is still occupied by a miserable, de 
caying town ef the same name. This was once 
the port of southern Italy. Dating from a re- 
mote antiquity,—probably from the third cen- 
tury of Rome,—it rose under the Roman Repub- 
lic and Empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the Imperial city— Pute- 
oluna et Cumana regna.” its mild climato, its 
pictureeque situation, its abundant fruits, its 
mineral and salt baths, its marine products, ren- 
dered it the favorite resort of the wealthy citi- 
zens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of 
luxury and the elegance of vice. Here the great 
men of Rome had their villas; here Cicero and 
Virgil had their schools; here Caligula and 
Nero had their palaces; and of all these the 
ruins, in piles of brick welded together with im- 
perishable cement, may yet be traced along the 
shore. This same Pozzuoli ( Pufesli) is mention- ’ 
ed in Acts 28 : 13, as the place where Paul 
landed after his shipwreck at Malta. The very 
spot can be identified, fur at that time there ex- 
isted a long mole or pier, which broke the force 
of the waves and afforded vessels a safe landing ; 
here the ship in which Paul came must have 
made fast, and the ruins of this pier may yet be 
seen. To us this was the most interesting asso- 
ciation of the whole locality. 
The temple of Mercury still stands in tolera- 
ble preservation; it is a rotunda, its diameter 
one-half greater than that of the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle ; it is a complete whispering gallery. 
The temple of Serapis, of which a few columns 
remain in an inclosed area of 134 feet by 115, is 
one of the most remarkable remains of antiquity. 
The altar, the block for sacrifice, the sacred 
wells and fountains, the baths and the cells of 
the priests can all be distinctly traced. 

To the west of Pozzuoli are the ruins of Baiz. 
—and the whole shore to the promontory of 
Misenum is lined with the remains of temples 
and palaces. The most interesting of these 
ruins is the reservoir built by the Romans for 
the supply of their fleets : it stands upon arches 
like that at Boston, and is equally massive. 
This nineteenth century does not surpass the 
ante-Christian era in works of this description. 

We descended by torch-light a long flight of 
steps to the dungeons of Nero, consisting of two 
rows of vaults, one above the other, excavated 
from the solid rock, shut out from the light of 
day, and scarce affording room to stand or to 
lie. In these dungeons many of the early Chris- 
tians were confined. The indentations in the 
wails used as pillows, are yet visible. 

The coast road here is lined with tombs and 
monuments. Here the ancient poets located the 
Elysian Fields, and not far distant was the lake 
Avernur. The whole coast, with its once splen- 
did barbor and luxurious cities, is now abandon- 
ed to a few wretched villagers. 

To a classic traveler one of the most interest- 
ing localitios is the tomb of Virgil, which has 
been thoroughly identified, upon the summit of 
the hill of Posilippo at the western exit of Na- 
ples. It isa beautiful site, looking down upon 
the grotto or tunnel that here pierces the rock 
for a third of a mile, and outward upon the city 
and the bay of Naples with Vesuvius in the back 





we recovered the air of liberty which we had 
lost upon entering Tuscany. We were glad to 
be fairly quit of Italy, and though on the deck 
of a French steamer, we felt that we were with 
men who still prize the freedom that a cunning 
and crael ururper has for the time wrested 
from them. The general feeling of Frenchmen 
is one of humiliation tempered with the hope of 
a speedy redress. 

We sailed pleasantly along the coast of Italy, 
and next morning awoke in view of Stromboli— 
@ solitary mountain island, thrown up by vol- 
canic action, that lifts its smoke-wreathed peak 
thoucands of feet above tho level of the sea 
Soon we neared the coast of Sicily, sailed by 
Seylla and Charybdis—a lees noticeable whirl- 
pool than was Hurlgate before its rocks were 
blasted—and touched at Messina, where, how- 
ever, none of us were permitted to land because 
our passports were not viséed specifically for that 
place. © 

A little to the south of Messina, upon the op- 
posite shore, lies Rhegium, a considerable town 
still bearing the ancient name, and the point 
at which Paul first touched the coast of Italy 
(Acts 28 : 13). In confirmation of the accuracy 
of Luke’s narrative, one secs that with a * south 
wind” a vessel could easily run up the coast to 
Puteoli in a single day. Early in the morning 
of the third day we found ourselves under the 
massive fortifications of Valetta, the port of the 
island of Malta. This town, situated upon an 
eminence, and having a harbor on each side, is 
one of the most pictureeque objects that on east- 
ward tour affords. It is perhaps the most 
strongly fortified place in the world; built upon 
a rock, and surrounded with double walls and 
bastions upon bastions till the whole city appears 
like one continuous fort of amazing strength and 
inexhaustible resources. Long the barrier of 
Christendom against the Turke, under the 
knights of St. John, it was at length through 
cowardice or treachery surrendered to Napoleon, 
and then won by the English after a persistent 
siege of two years. We landed in small boats 
and found ourselves amid a jargon of tongues 
that would have bewildered the librarian of the 
Vatican. The luggage was carried in parcels 
upon the heads and shoulders of porters, and 
mounting a long flight of steps we were pres- 
ently ensconced in a good hotel, under English 
management. The city of Valetta is rectangu- 
lar, the principal streets running from harbor to 
harbor and intersected at right angles by others 
graded steeply upon each side. The houses are 
built of the soft yellow stone that forms the 
island, and several of the old palaces of the 
knights give an elegant air to the Strada Reale. 
One of these contains the armor of the knights, 
and many of their trophies. In the Cathedral 
also are deposited the keys of Jerusalem, won by 
them from the Turks. Valetta is a place of 
great activity; and a depot for the Mediterra- 
nean steamers, a place of outfit for oriental trav- 
elers, a resting-place for invalids, and being a 
free port goods are abundant and cheap. No 
placs has pleased me more. Here the soldiers 
and the police exist not as spies upon the people 
but for the general protection and welfare. 
Here under the Protestant flag of England, a 
Roman Catholic population have entire freedom 
to enjoy all the superstitions of their own religion, 
senseless and degrading as many of these are. 
This is as it ehould be. [ am sorry to find in 
the “ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,” pub- 
lished by the Church of Scotland, a disparaging 
remark from their deputation upon this very 
point. Speaking of the Maltese, the deputation 
say, “ Popery is their curse; churches and 
priests abound ; and our government has hith- 
erto done too much to countenance the Man of 
Sin in Malta.” Perhaps it would better suit 
some of our good Scotch brethren to have that 
article of the Westminster Confession “ whole 
and entire” which puts the sword into the hands 
of the magistrate to regulate opinions, put in 
force at Malta. For my part, after having teen 
the terrible oppressions of Popery in Italy, after 
having traveledin Tuscany where men and women 
are put in prison and threatened with death for 
reading the Bible, I rejoiced to find that under a 
Protestant government Roman Catholics had the 
utmost freedom of opinion and of worship, could 
keep all their fasts and feasts without molesta- 
tion, and could carry their crucifixes through the 
streets with all manner of pomp and parade. The 
effect of this civil and religious freedom is obvious. 
Under the stimulus of English capital and En- 
glish enterprise the Maltese are industrious and 
comparatively thrifty. It will take two or 
three generations to counteract the influences 
under which they have been trained, but even 
now their villages and the people generally look 
far better than those of Italy. 

Malta is nothing but a mass of rock, covered 
with a shallow soil which is in part artificial; 
but the climate is so fine that vegetation grows 
luxuriantly. The whole island is a succession of 
garden patches inclosed within stone fences, 
which are here more abundant than in any part 
of New England. It is pleasantly varied with 
villages built of the uniform yellow stone. In 
Valetta the industry of the natives is much di- 
rected to the manufacture of ladies’ mittens and 
of delicate silver ornaments. Altogether it is a 
place of much promise. 

Our first excursion was to St. Paul’s bay, the 





ground. 


Of course a visit to Naples would bs incom- 
plete which did not comprise an inspection of 
the Museo Borbonico. It is well to visit Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii before going to the Muse- 
um; and then to go and see the bread that was 
found in the oven, the soap and other wares 
found in the several shops, the various articles 
of household ware, the jewels found upon the 
dead, the richly executed cameos, unrivaled by 
any of modern ari, and the scarred skull that 
was excavated from the baked ashes. Of some 
of the contents of this Museum as mere works 
of art I may speak in ther ¢ tion ; 
but one is chiefly impressed with the preserva- 
tion of these memorials through so many ages. 
Some of the moeaics and frescoes are perfectly 
fresh and entire; especially the great mosaic 
from Pompeii representing the battle of the 
Greeks and the Persians, and a little fancy piece 
representing a cat about to spring upon a group 
of birds. In the fine arts there has been no ap- 
parent advance for 2000 years. The equestrian 
statues dug out of the lava rock of Herculaneum 
are here as entire as if they had never been 
under ground. 


The voyage of Paul. We left Naples for 








Malta in the afternoon of January 3d, in a 
French steamer from Marseilles. These French 
steamers are remarkably well-appointed ; and 
from observations upon different veseels, I must 
say that in the quiet and orderly management 
of the ship, in the kindly government of the 
sailors, in the gentlemanly bearing of the officers, 
and in the polite assiduity of the servants, the 
French steamers upon the Mediterranean bear 
the palm. In order to leave Naples you must 
first pay the American Consul a fee of $2 for his 
visé, then the police office another $2 for theirs ; 
then as you reach the quay you are cited before 
the bureau of the police to be identified ; you 
then have a permit to go on board, which you 
accomplish by means of a small boat ; and finally, 
before the steamer sails, the roll cf passengers is 
called and each one made to appear before a 
police agent, in answer to his name. The same 
Vigilance is used to prevent suspected persons 
from getting out of the country at one extremity 
that is used to prevent them from entering it at 
the other. We shall see one day how much all 
this is worth. 

Out of the harbor, upon the Mediterranean, 


? 





reputed scene of the Apostle’s shipwreck. This 
is on the north-eastern point of the island about 
eight miles from Valetta. Professor Hackett, in 
his admirable commentary on the Acts, has set- 
tled it beyond controversy that the present 
Malta was the Melita spoken of in Acts 28 : 1; 
but whether St. Paul's bay was the precise place 
of the shipwreck is less easy to determine. Suf- 
fice it to say that tle place to which tradition 
points corresponds minutely with the description 
given by Luke—a emall tongue of land jutting 
out into the sea, with a little harbor and creek 
upon one side of it, but surrounded with dan- 
gerous reefs and banks of friable stone or sand. 
The phrase in our translation—“ a place where 
two seas met” is a perplexing one. At the time 
of our visit I happened to have in my pocket a 
French testament, and turning to the passage 
found a much more lucid rendering—“ un en- 
droit qui avait la mer dis deaux cotes,” a place 
with the sea of or upon two sides, which corre- 
sponds exactly with the Greek roror é:8adaccov, a 
place of two seas, 7.¢. a promontory with the 
sea upon either hand. From the formation of 
the coast at St. Paul's Bay it is evident that in 
astorm the waves from the inlet would dash 
against the waves of the outer sea. Here too is 
‘a certain creek with a shore” for which a ves- 
sel in distress would naturally make and at the 
entrance to which a veseel whose rudder was 
unshipped might easily be dashed upon the 
beach. This bay faces both the points from 
which Paul's ship was coming and that to which 
she was going; it was the point nearest her 
course from Crete to Italy. So we let off our 
enthusiasm here at a venture. 

On the 7th of January we took ship for Alex- 
andria in the French steamer just arrived from 
Marseilles. She was a firm vessel, well fitted 
up in every respect, but was so crank and car- 
ried so little ballast that notwithstanding the 
smoothness of the sea and the serenity of the 
weather she rolled and pitched continually. 
The alternatives offered to weak stomachs and 
Sore throats were to sit upon deck and take cold, 
to sit in the cabin and be cea-sick, to lie in the 
berth and be so-so, at the mercy of the fleas. A 
man who has good health ard a good home 
should never come abroad for pleasure. The 
sight seeing will not compensate for the discom- 





forts of the journey. The invalid and the home- 
less man may accept a foreign tour as a part of 


his appointed discipline, but its profit after.all is 
questionable. Oh—dear—ugh, what is the use 
of coming 6000 miles from home to suffer what 
a dose of ipecac repeated every hour would 
accomplish there as well? But—here I must 
suddenly leave off. T. 

P.S.—The foregoing reflections were more 
than half dissipated by the first sight of Africa. 
On Sabbath Jan. 9, we sailed all day along the 
coast of Lybia and especially of Cyrene, which 
had ita representatives in Simon the cross- 
bearer, and in the assembly at Pentecost ( Matt. 
27 : 32, Acts 2: 10). 

P.S. No. 2.—On terra firma. I| advise every 
body to come here to see the fun of landing at 
an eastern port. 

—_ -----e -———__—_ 


HOW WE BECAME PRESBYTERIANS. 
BY AN AGED MINISTER OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


My late brother, and, for about thirty years, 
a cotemporary in this part of the State, has, in 
his history of the “ Rise, Progress and Present 
State of the Presbyterian Church” in this quar- 
ter, given in detail the process by which minis- 
ters and churches here gave up their form of 
ecclesiastical polity, and received one of a differ- 
ent name and character. He, being a resident 
of New England only in his childhood, was not 
prepared, had the design of his book allowed him 
so to do, to exhibit the remote causes which led 
toa change which, to uninformed minds, was 
perhaps leas to be expected than that the few 
Presbyterians who came here should have gone 
over to the Congregationalists, and thus have 
established in New York a larger number of 
Congregational churches than is now to be found 
in any state of the Union. The New England 
emigrants were not properly prepared for such 
a crisis, and too readily gave up their preferen- 
ces. Our attention before coming here had not 
been so much called to the subject of church 
government as it had been to the doctrines and 
to the ordinances. Among ourselves there “was 
some debato on human and divine agency, natu- 
ral and moral ability, and the “Taste and Ex- 
ercise schemes.” And the Methodists having 
undertaken to preach down John Calvin, we 
thought it best to take care that they should not 
completely overturn him. Occasionally a new 
book came out from some brother of ours who 
had gone over to the Baptists, as D. Merrill and 
A. Judson, which required reviewing and cir- 
culating. On those subjects and on that of 
Unitarianism we had bestowed so much atten- 
tion before we left the land of our early resi- 
dence that we have not deviated from the proper 
course. 

On church government we were but poorly in- 
formed. [recollect nota single sermon or book on 
that subject during my twenty-six years residence 
there, and I doubt whether that was among the 
questions on which theological students were re- 
quired to write, when under the care of private 
instructors. I am quite sure it was not on my 
list. Moreover, my teacher informed me that the 
professors at Andover recommended rather than 
otherwise that their young men on going with- 
in the limits of the Presbyterian Church should 
become Preebyterian likewise. Moreover, if any 
one will take the trouble to look over the reli- 
gious reviews and periodicals which the New 
England press has sent forth during the last 
half century, he will not need to number them 
I think by more than one of the nine digits. 

On the other hand, the Presbyterians were 
duly instructed in their mode of church govern- 
ment. Dr. Miller had not passed it over in his 
instructions at Princeton, nor had he failed to 
publish treatises upon it for the enlightenment 
of the public. Every minister brought along 
with him “the took,” “Yhe confession of faith 
and form of government,” which was not kept 
in a corner ; and since the establishment of the 
theological seminary in part by our funds, and 
in which we have no representation, the Pres- 
byterian polity is by no means passed over. 

Moreover, Supervision was considered a reme- 
dy for evils which then prevailed. Churches 
and candidates, it was thought, had better be 
under the care of some ecclesiastical body. The 
former would chtain more preaching and the 
latter be more readily employed. Such a belief 
opened the way for the formation at first of as- 
sociations and consociations, which, however, 
were so much like presbyteries as to be super- 
seded by them. 

Now that the day has gone by, we can see that 
had we been better prepared for the emergency, 
we might have better performed ourduty. Had 
we been instructed at home as well as were the 
Presbyterians, had the association and the aseem- 
bly sent missionaries and not plans and recom- 
mendations, different results would have been 
witnessed, more harmony would have prevailed, 
and the General Assembly would not have repu- 
diated several of her own children. 








For the Independent 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Our New England churches, not less than 
Congregationalists at the West, will have occa- 
sion to be grateful for the prominence which is 
now given by some of our religious journals, to 
the distinctive principles of Congregationalism. 
The importance of these principles has been so 
overlooked or underrated in time past, that some 
of our pastors and churches have fallen into 
practices directly opposed to the genius of our 
polity and the ucages of our forefathers. Among 
the practices alluded to | will refer to two or 
three by way of illustration. 

Some of our churches commit the whole matter 
of examining candidates for admission to the 
church to the pastor, who after discharg- 
ing the duty assigned reports to a standing 
committee—and they, on the strength of the in- 
formation thus obtained, consent or object to the 
propounding of the candidates. Is not this 
throwing too much responsibility on the pastor ? 
Is it wise in him to take such responsibility ? 
Samuel Mather warned the New England 
churches in his day not to give up the business 
of examining candidates to the elders, but to in- 
sist on an open profession from all candidates for 
church fellowship. His father, Cotton Mather, 
entertained similar views on the subject. What 
would they have raid of the practice of resigning 
it to the pastor exclusively, not a member of the 
church being present ! 

Some of our churches leave it to the pastor to 
grant letters of dismission to those who ask for 
them without referring the matter to the church, 
and without any action on the part of the 
church. How can he tell but that the applicant 
has been guilty of a disciplinable offense, not 
yet publicly known, and asks for a dismission, 
as is sometimes done, simply for the purpose of 
escaping church censure? Were the case laid 
befure the church at a regularly called meeting, 
there would be more time and opportunity to 
ascertain such facts whero they exist. Besides, 
ought not the whole church to know which of 
their number have been dismissed and recom- 
mended to other churches ? 

Some of our pastors take it upon themselves to 
say whether persons who have been propounded 
shall be received to the church, and actually 
proceed to their admission, after serious objec- 
tion has been made to their reception, without 
referring the question tothe church. This prac- 
tice deserves condemnation in severe terms. 

What is the import, and what the utility of 
propounding candidates for admission to the 
church? Is not the object of this to afford op- 
portunity for any member of the church who 
knows aught against the character of the candi-- 








date, to present his objections to the pastor? 
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brother inthe church, ought the pastor to go 
forward agi receive the persons objected to, 
without lajng the matter before the church ? 
At the tim of their reception, no opportunity is 
given for he church to act on the question. 
The pastor says: “These persons having been 
propoundei for the usual time, I shall now pro- 
ceed to adnit them ;” but he omits the words 
“no objectin having been made,” without which, 
expressed fr implied, the act of propounding is 
an unmeasing ceremony. He reads tothem the 
Confession of Faith and Covenant, and obtains 
their assernt—then calls upon the church to enter 
into covemnt with them, without intimating 
that seriow objection has been privately made 
to their reception. This surely is not the way 
to secure the purity, the order and the peace of 
our churcles. This is not Congregutionalism. 
Such, practices show most conclusively that 
the subjed of church goyernment has not had 
that placein the inst of the pulpit and 
of the religious p England, to which 
it is properly ef t is time this defect 
were supplied. not The Independent call 
the attention of pastors and churches to this 
subject, aud give its views of the practices above 
alluded to? K. 





For the Independent. 


(.URCH A UNDS—A REMINISCENCE. 


In the year 1828, the General Conference of 
Maine: et at Gorham, Among the ministers 
present om other states was Rev. B. B. Wisner, 
then pastor of the Old South church, Boston, and 
if this article is read by any who were present 
at that meeting, they will doubtless recollect 
how much he contributed to the interest and 
value of its exercises by his judicious counsels, 
and his earnest, glowing appeals. By the rules 
of the Conference at its first organization, one 
delegate from each county conference was desig- 
nated to read before the Conference a digserta- 
tion on some appropriate subject, selected by 
himself ;—a rule that was repealed after a few 
years, as it was found that all the time was 
wanted for exercises of a different character. 
This duty devolved on the present writer at the 
meeting at Gorham, and, in conneetion with 
other remarks on the same general subject, not 
necessary to be repeated here, the following 
sentiments were advanced, which | copy from 
my manuscript :— 

“What churches have been most distinguished 
by the goodness of God, and made to share most 
liberally in the blessings of Heaven? It is believed 
that an investigation of facts would show that it is 
not those that have had the ministrations of the 
Gospel furnished to their hands by means of minis- 
terial funds so much as those that have had occa- 
sion to make great efforts to secure to themselves 
the means of grace. And where sball we find 
those‘individual Christians who have done most to 
promote the various schemes of benevolent enter- 
prise, by which the present age isso honorably dis- 
tinguished? Not, I will venture to say, in those 
churches or societies that are rich in permanent 
funds; but in those where everything is maintained 
by constant effort. Exceptions there doubtless are, 
but if there could be an extensive investigation of 
facts, I wouid cheerfully submit the sentiments 
here advanced to the test of such investigation. 
So strongly is my own mind impressed with their 
truth, that bad I millions at my control I would 
sooner cast the whole into the sea than appropriate 
it to the creation of ministerial funds.” 

Daring an intermission of the public exercises, 
Dr. Wisner led me aside and said: “I want to 
thank you for your dissertation, pariicularly for 
what jis ail oa the subject of church funds. 
My church has large funds, and I see the bad effects 
of them.” S 


We separated, and I never saw him more, but 
his testimony to the bad influence of church funds 
has been laid up in my mind, but of which [ had 
not thought for many years, till brought vividly 
to my recollection hy a late statement in your 
paper. Tuera, of Northern Ohio. 


THE OLD PARSONAGE LETTERS.—No. Jil. 


Tue Otp Parsonace, Feb. 28, 1853. 
Messrs. Evit6rs :—In my last I spoke of the 


occupying the attention of many a young man 
who ought to have given himself a sacrifice on 


mind which naturally would expend its energies 
on the benevolence of the pulpit, if crushed and 


fact in the ministry, readily takes such an en- 
chanting landscape, as a fine country or city 
ride, a house and garden of one’s own, health y em- 
ployment, respect; the cxhibition of kindness 
amid pain and distress, with competence in age,— 


three years, amid pleasant teachers and eloquent 
professors, and the active business of life, instead 
of the haughty feudal Jaws of by-gone days, un- 
sympathizing professors even, (it is the case— 
shame to the truth '~in our theological semina- 
ries,) with their cloister, unsocial, prison-life, 
where a thousand falee ideas are conceived. 
The one is a garden of roses, in which the young 
man feels he is‘master of his own actions, while 
the latter is a bed of thorns, on which he must 
lie, with not even liberty to turn his weary 
limbs. 

Next [ said something of law, as occupying 
the lives of many men qualified to be ministers. 
I said law did not now hold out a false lure, as 
it did a few years ago, when such crowds of our 
college graduates rushed into it, and caused 
such a ruinous competition as has re-acted in in- 
jury to the bar and lowering of legal fees, thus 
closing many of the avenues that once opened 
fair vistas of success and wealth. Yet the sta- 
bility, respect and ultiamte comfort, it truly 
gives to consistent, judicious effort, turns the 
scale against the service of God in the ministry. 

This leads me to the poverty of the ministry. 
Said a lawyer, who left the ministry in disgust 
at the scenes that attended his dismissal, with 
disappointed hopés,-from one of our western 
churches, on the inheritance of forty thousand 
dollars, soon after his first legal case, “ The 
soundest, most influential argument I ever used, is 
forty thousand dollars.” ‘ Before | bad it, { used 
the soundest logic in vain; the best array of 
facts had no power, the wisest thoughts I had I 
pleaded in hopeless despair of appreciation. 
Now they want me as judge, as village officer; 
{ am called to the chair of public meetings ; if I 
hint a thought it is known all over the country ; 
forty thovsand dollars makes me appreciated. 1 
am this moment nominated to the senate of this 
state.” When I see the talent of many of our 
good ministers, know the power that should at- 
tend the truth, the honest God-fearing sincerity 
of our faithful pastors, in an age and country 
where gold more than argument rules the world, 
oh, how like abominably stinking incense rises 
the putrid, penurious salaries of our clergy! In 
the New England colonies, from 1620 to 200 
years after, the ministry had power; and one 
great reason was, the minister and the judge did 
not differ much in worldly estate; the mer- 
chant could not entertain more casual friends 
than the pastor; the good sense of the church 
gave ample means to the pastor to make his 
house the center of inflaence. What a contrast! 
The minister cannot now see the visitor come to 
his door, without a tigh at the expence the visit 
involves to his limited means; and thus the op- 
portunity todo good, in one of its most powerful 
modes, at the fireside, is lost. Thé banefal influ- 
ence of excessive study, as hindering our young 
men from the choice of the pulpit, | shall (D. V.) 
speak of further. on, as it is suggested at this 
point. Again, the limited means of the pastor 
shuts the door of usefulness in all the examples 
of commingling with the affairs of the day. 
The merchast and others can put down the five 








or twenty-dollar bill for public-spirited enter- 





fact that medical schools had been the means of 


the altar of the pulpit; and that that turn of 


abused beyond endurance, as is too often the: 


all to follow an easy pnd attractive course of 





And when pbjection is made by a respectable | prises ; and if the minister could do the tame, 


' with it would go the influence of the pastor into 
the public affair. But now the children at his 
hearth would suffer if he should part with a cent ; 
and even to the curse on our benevolent societies, 
he cannot buy his flour if he sets his due example. 
Yet there are noble examples of the old coat 
and cloak in the pulpit—disgraceful though it be 
to the church,—that the benevolent pastor may 
| give, when he cannot consistently spare it. 

It may be objected by some, * Our pastor 
wastes enough of his large salary; he ought to 
save it, and give away money, too.” I reply, 
Yes; this is truc, in many a case within the 
writer's perzonal knowledge. But, reader, you 
must recollect that you give your pastor six, 
seven, or perhap3 one thousand dollars. Now 
| my statistics are, that there are in the rich 
state of New York two hundred and fifteen 
churches, that are under $450 in their salaries, 
to one over $500,—the cities of Buffalo, Roches- 
| ter, New York, &e., included. The farmers of 
eight of the western counties uf New York ave- 
rage by my tables $639 a year of expense of 
living, while of educated farmers the expenses are 
oftener $800 to $1500 than under that sum. 

But | have put my head at this point into o 
wasp’s nest, you will say. Very well. All | 
will answer is, | am used to it; | have been 
stung so often that | am not alarmed at a fresh 
swarm. ‘To tell the truth, | am ready to sit 
down at a regular (éfe-d-téte with you, Deacon 
Closefist, on your snug farm; and you, Sister 
Susan Scissors; and you, Elder Wryface, at 
your carpenter's bench ; and you, Brother Long- 
scowl, in your dirty grocery. It will be no great 
task for me, old as | am, to step into that cow- 
house, Dea. Closefist, astraddle a bag of shorts, 
or on the great barn-beam by the hay-mow. | 
have heard the lingo hundreds of times; 1 can 
tell it all over: “Our young minister, sec how 
he spends money! and his wife with a servant ! 
my wife does her own work—the silks and 
laces, the new things all the while! It don’t 
cost me (Mr. Closefist) three hundred dollars a 
year, nor Mrs. Closefist a fifty dollar-bill a 
year,” &e. &e. But, Dea. Closefist, you swapped 
horses the other day at a cost of seventy-five 
dollars, bought a new wagon and sled,—lots of 
all sorts of things. Reckon them up. ‘ Yee, 
yes; but these are part of the farm—not my liv- 
ing.” Oh, yes; | know, Dea. Closefist, all your 
hiding-places to a T, though | cannot stop to 
drive you out of them, as they smoke raccoons 
out of a dozen holes before the old coon owns up 
treed. 

And you, Susan Scissors, | understand your 
tricks, too, from the time you put on your bon- 
net till you come back from your gossiping 
walks ; | see you go in to cee Miss Starched-up- 
in-her-own-righteousness, and her sister, Miss 
Think-everybody-licentious-but herself, and out 
again and into Mr. Surmise-that-all-is evil, not 
omitting Deacons Closefist, and Too-small-mind- 
ed, and Elder Let-nobody-do-anything but-him- 
self. To one your unbridled tqngue rattles on 
of all our pastor's failings, to another of the er- 
rors of his last sermon, and to all of his “ ex- 
travagant wife” and “ wicked boy ;’—so that in 
‘the end you, Susan Scissors, are as fair as a 
whitened sepulcher, and your pastor's home you 
make full of dead men’s bones and a)! unclean- 
ness” by your poisonous breath. Again you 
change your tack ; you gad over to Mr. Do-two- 
things-at-once; you call in at Bro. Never-be- 
easy'*, 652 Elder Three-hundred-pounds-io the- 


inch. and Deacon Whip-"hem-up. But it is the 
same story on ministerial abuses, and especially 


that “it won't do for our minister to live so high 
and spend so much money.” 

Ob, my God, what vampires there aro in the 
church! Is it any wonder that ministers are 
few, and the young man turns away disgusted at 
such an infernal crew! 

Would I had some great moral engine, that 
would at one sweep clear the church of euch a 
satanic curse. Like the vile crowd that the city 
of Paris once eent, of thieves, robbers, assassin, 
murderere, and every evil human shape in filthy 
rags, from the dirtiest and vilest dens, ‘the crowd 
swarms up round the ministry. Would [ could 
be Napoleon at Paris, when‘he sent bushels of 
grape-ehot amid the hellish crew ; [ would mune 
ter every Paixhan gun,—every brass forty- 
pounder should vomit death like hail,—each 
bomb-shell should be trebly charged,—before 
and behind, on all sides, should your ghastly 
crowd welter in deserved ruin. One hundred 
thousand is the number of euch enemies ww THE 
Cuurcw! They perch themselves like demons, 
and laugh on the pulpit-lamps during every ser- 
mon ; they crawl Kke slimy serpents into our 
pews, and chant the arch-fiend’s coo-coo doo-dle 
do, from our singers’ seate, amid our holiest ser- 
vices. i 

But J am in part anticipating what should be 
a separate chapter, on the reasons why young 
men prefer any other employment to the minis- 
try. My arzument, however, is good as far as 
this: it is such miserable specimens of men and 
women, that are too ignorant of themeelves, their 
own expenses, and the like, that hinder a juster 
sentiment from entering the perception of our 
churches. Never let it be that the pastoral of- 
fice should be attractive because it leads on to 
wealth. But the fact will etare any man in the 
face, who tears off the mask, that the pecuniaiy 
position of the ministry alone is enough to give us 
empty seminary walls, and lower to below the 
medium quality of mind those who at last con- 
sent to preach. Nor is this strange. You 
merchants will neglect the church ordinances, the 
whole of religious duties, and be a mere cipher 
in the church, if your pecuniary prospects are 
to gain thereby. Is it then strange that the 
ministry, whu as a class are naturally as de- 
praved and as susceptible to every influence as 
yourselves, except so fur as grace makes the of. 
fice to differ, should fee] the most potent argu- 
ment that always has and always will rule the 
human race, until the “latter days of the church 
eball come”? I assure you, whoever you are, 
who scorn the pecuniary argument as acting 
for or against the number of ministers, that you 
are pitiably ignorant of daily life. Years ago, 
when I graduated from an eastern seminary, | 
read books, thought books, and preached books. 
Were I able in my age, I now would preach men, 
think men, and read men. 

If I am saying anything in these articles, it is 
because I think I have read men, as I often have 
gone from Boston to | will not tell you how far 
West. Set ways of thinking tells me it is the ab- 
sence of revivals, the want of piety, the want ct 
the special providence of God, need of epécial 
attention of pastors to the subject, that has cre- 
ated the acknowledged deficiency of ministers 
a3 to their number and their power. On the 
other hand, the careful study of things in actual 
life, leads me to admit all that can be said of 
want of revivala, picty, infidelity of pastors in 
bringing forward the young, and the tpecial re- 
buke of the Great Head of the Church; and 
more, actual life leads me to cay that the causes 
lie too, in a great part, in those evils that have 
insensibly grown up, until, though we have 
pious young men enough, they seek long and 
much to be excused from a thankless service, full 
of poverty and disgrace; that is disgrace. in the 
eense of being despised, and without influence 
and character befure the world. In saying th‘s 
I do no injustice to the profession, nor to the 
very many men of honored character in the 


; 
| 


ministry. : 

Were it not that I love my brethren in the 
pulpit, | copld not write these bitter things. Batif 
we have a change in the profession for the better, 
it must be explored and known ; how those out 
of the ministry feel, —what are the influences, in 











peated mourning over the want of reapers, at the 
moment that the harvest is tho ripest it ever was 
for the sickle, the world over. 

l conclude this part of poverty, as operating 
against increaso of the numbers of ministers 
in our churches, by askiog the simple, plain 
question to any thoughtful reader, What, sup- 
pose you, would ‘be the effact of the imme- 
diate restoration of the means of the ministry to 
the same comparative level it had when Robin- 
son preached to the Pilgrims in Amsterdam and 
Leyden, and Jonathan Mdwardsin Northampton, 
and others of those and similar times ! 

I amas well aware as any reader can be, of the 
new causes that have changed the world, so that 
the reasuns that made Karly New England what 
it was, and New England what it now is, perhaps 
never will again operete in any part of the world 
with like precision, and the same happy effect 


means with our pastors, as a whole, both hin- 
ders the usefulness of those who are now preach- 
ing, and repulses the young while contewp'ating 
the vital question, Shall { dovote my life to trials, 
poverty, and contempt, while publishing Jesus 
and him cracified ¢ Tite OL Parsonacs. 
seniteslipeatnicimtaconsi 

For the Independent. 
Before mo are two books. I quote from one 
of them called “First Tuincs” by Gardiner 
Spring, D_D., page 367. 

“ To the free colored man we open our doors and 
our charities, but'we would have it understood that 
the North is not the place for fugitive slaves. Some 
of them no doubt are good citizens, but prima facie 
they are bad. They are a trouble to us, they cor- 
rypt our populstion, overload our prisons, are a 
nuisance to our alms-houses, and had better be at 
home where they are better employed and better 
governed. 

“ Nor is the least of the benefits of the ‘ Fugitive 
Slave Law’ that they are so rapidly disappearing 
from the midst of us.” 

5 Again, page 369: 

“{ would not resist the Fugitive Slave Law, even 
if it scandalized my conscience.” 

Again, page 371: 

* Could I liberate all the slaves in these States 
by a prayer I could not offer that prayer.” 

Again, page 376: 

“ So long as it is the law of the land I will stand 
by the Fugitive Slave Law. lam willing to mect 
the issue even in the strongest case.” 

It is midnight in New York. The rain is 
falling fast. ‘The crowd has left Broadway, even 
the poor omnibus horses are allowed to rest. 

Dr. Spring is in his study—he has a sermon 
to prepare. His family have all retired to bed 
and all is still; his text is the 7th chapter of 
Matthew and 12th verso. “ ‘T'nereforo all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.” 

Presently a Joud noise is heard in the street. 
his bell rings violently, and John Brown, a mem- 
ber of his church of 20 years standing, rushesin ; 
on the door being opened he entreats protection 
in these words: “ Dear Pastor, dear Massa 
Spring, twenty years ogol ran away fiom the 
couth. I come to your church, you teach me 
religion, to love my Savior and all men. I join 
your church. I always conduct well. | am 
married and have six children. They are now 
come to send mo back to Carolina; mo nebber 
tec dear wife and children any more; do protect 
me for Christ's sake.” No, Dr. Spring will not 
doit. He opens the door and helps fasten on 
the poor fagitive’s helplesy limbs the iron mana- 
Awey he is Lurrvied to the eonvenient 
commissioner ; a hasty form is gone through ; he 
is hurried over to Jersey City, and next morning 
he is in a slave state and under elave law. [ir 
future life is one of suffering and sorrow. Who 
shall tell the anguish of his wife and little ones 
next day and all days? 


viee. 


slave; how would he and his family feel next day 
and all days ' 

Dr. Spring returns to finish his sermon. 
text seems hateful, ho looks foranother. A little 
further down and at the 2lst verse he reads, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Ile turns over the lcaves and his eye falls on 


verse :— 
“Then shall he say also unto them on the lef: 


fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: For | 
was on hungered and ye gave me no meat: L was 
thirsty, and ye gave me nodrink: Iwasa stranger, 
and ye took me not in: naked and ye clothed me 
not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 
Then shail they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an haongered, or athirst, ora 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
yo did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 


not tome. And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment: but the righteous into life 
eternal,” 

Dec. 14. Warcnman. 


——_—_——_e——_—_———_- 


MARCH OF MIND—Wuien WAY? 


Messrs. I prrors :—In reading lately a quaint 
old author whose work is rarely to be found in 
bookstores or private libraries | came across the 
passage which | annex to this note. Itis so 
plain and undisguised in its treatment of the 
eubject of elavery, and it isso unusual to find 
euch faithful boldness among southern preach- 
ers, | send it to you for The Independent, hoping 
some one of you may (if you have not seen it) 
be induced to make it the text fur some remarks. 
Its publication may aleo suggest to living preach- 
ers a possible mode of treating the subject of 
slavery in southern churches that shall be ef- 
fectual. 

The work is entitled, “‘ The Gospel lan,” by 
Rey. William C. Davis, Pastor of Olney, N. C. 
Philadelphia, 1809. pp. 539. 

A Svupscriper. 

[The book to which our “ subscriber” refers, 
was condemned by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1810; the attention ot 
the Assembly having been called to the alarm- 
ing errors of that book by an overture from “ the 
synod of tho Carolinas” Yet the erroneous 
or incendiary doctrine of the book on the deli. 
cate subject of slavery was not noticed by 
tho Assembly. The author, if we may judge 
from the general drift of tho doctrines imputed 
to him by the Assembly, and from the following 
specimen of his book, was an earnest preacher of 
the Gospel, whoge zeal and love, and moral sense, 
were better than his logic —Eds. Indep.] 


of a wonderful circumstance. It is generally 
held, as a sound Cualvinistic doctrine, that he 
who willfully lives in any known sin is not a true 
Christian ; and it is not only held as a truth, 
but it is generally preached in our pulpits, and 
held out us a dictingui-hing criterion by which 
to judge whether we are in a state of grace or 
not. it is well known that numbers of our 
preachers in the southern states of America are 
slaveholders. { do not mean by this bint to in- 
troduce an argument on the subject of slavery ; 
there ia no necessity tosay one word proving 


But I am also well persuaded that the want of 


Imagine Dr. Spring cent off instead of the poor 


The 


hand, Depart from me, ye carsed, into everlasting 


Once more, ‘ cannot but take special notice | y 


flesh, and knows, at the same time, that it is a 
general practice among the people of his con- 
gtegation. They do not pretend to deny that it 
is wrong; they frankly acknowledge it a moral 
eviland most abominable sin, too, against all 
the laws of God and bumanity: a sin of the na- 
tion, and injurious to the happiness, the 

and good policy of the land, and contrary to the 
mild dictates of the Gospel, which directs us to 
do as we would be done by, according to the 
general spirit of the law and the prophets. 

But it is to be lamented, that although they 
are very willing to acknowledge the sin, yet they 
are not ashamed of it; the roason is, it is @ sin 
practiced by men of high rank, the affluent and 
the honorable, and even the generality of the 
clergy aro abettors of the crime, black ay it is; 
and it is a profitable sin, and attended with ele- 
gance und fashionable politeness; all these 
things considered, it is no great wonder that 
they are not ashamed, and the true reason is, 
they have not yet got grave enough to make it 
reach the heart. For indeed it requires more 
grace than generally falls to the lot of slave-. 
holders, to make even a preacher of the Gospel, 
who ought to be cnsunplary in good works to 
make his light shine before men, genuinely sorry 
for a sin which is profitable, elegant and gener- 
ally practiced.* 

But many things are plead in fuvor of this ac- 
knowledged tin. “! have them now. I| wish 
there had never one come into America. It is 
my duty to take care of them, If J had not my 
slaves, another would, who, no doubt, would use 
them worse than | do; so that, upon the whole, 
it is my dnty to do as well by them as possible,” 
xc. | make no doubt but you Lavo some pill to 
ease a guilty conscience. A good man cannot 
live in a known sin with an easy conseience, and 
he must have some way to lull it to sleep. 

Any sinner will do the same thing. Tho 
druckard pleads his causes too. “I needed a 
little refreshment; and | wanted to treat my 
friend. | could not be thought a bad fellow. | 
kept my senses, and was able to do my businces, 
Upon the whole, | don’t think | did any barm.” 
So every other habitual sinner has bis reasons 
and palliations and excuses; and who makes 
tho best excuve is to be tried at the day of judg- 
ment. 

But the slaveholder replies, and perhaps with 
some indignation too, “ Whatwilll do?’ Lan- 
swer, As to your slaves, | cannot tell you what 
you either can do or will do. Perhaps the sin 
has got such a firm hold of you that you cannot 
extricate yourself from iteasily. God, no doubt, 
will do something with you, if you can do no- 
thing with your slaves 

But my business at present on this subject is to 
tell vou of one thing you can do and ought to do ; 
and { wonder your own good eense and honesty 
has not directed youto doit longago. Quit tell- 
ing your congregation that if they willfully and 
habitually live in sin, they have no religion. For 
if this dcetrine is true, you will most assuredly 
go toholl. You are the very person who does 
willfully, avowedly, habitually end confessedly 
live in the duily practice of the worst sin that 
ever our country was guilty of, and you nevor 
preach that doctiine but you spit upon your own 
eoat. 

| do not say that doctrine is true. I confess 
{ have more charity than to conclude rashly that 
ali slaveholdersare void of religion, even although 
they do live daily in sin willfully and avowedly ; 
yet it must be granted that it is a shame for a 
Christian, and much more for a preacher of the 
Gospel, to live daily in sin and to be an example 
to the people of a crime that is black indeed in 
all its circumstances, and contrary to all the 
laws of humanity and religion. But although 
you are so weak and wicked as to live in sin, yet 
you ought to preach the Gospel right, and not 
vay things that aro cirher talee or inevitably 
prove that you yourself are void of true religion. 

As it is not my purpose at all to treat the sub- 
ject of slavery, | just wait to observe, that as to 
the manner in which Africans are used, both as 
to religious education, and as tv food and cloth- 
ing, and as to common economy and discipline, 
although, blessed be God, there are some excep- 
tions, yet in too many instances they are awfully 
neglecved , and inetuad of religious education, 
or even civil human usage, we ate presented 
with noglect and barbarity too shocking to be 
mentioned in a Christian country; neither can 
we think of them without feeling our very nerves 
recoiliag and our hearts swelling with indigna- 
tion. 

i hope thoze who are clothed with eacred or- 
ders do generally keep clear of those shocking 
butbarities which are practiced towards slaves 
yet I fear they are not altogether innocent ; and 
| also fear that some, who are comparatively 
called humane masters, think that they by their 
good usage to their slaves, make a kind of 
atonement for the radical sin of slavery. 

It would not be a difficult task to prove that 
it is the duty of every one who posseses slaves 
to get them (at least the young ones) baptized, 














the sublime and most affecting scene described | to Five them a religious education, to cause them 
in the 25th chapter of Matthew from the 41st 


tu attend family worship and the pablic worship 
of God, &e. And although the wicked and 
‘careless part of the world would Jaugh at these 
things, yet do not divines, who study the rules 
of the Gospel, know that it is their duty, if they 
have sluves under their authority! W hat, then, 
must we say, when we hear preacher in the 
pulpit telling his people, with that awful solem- 
nity which becomes his eacred character, that if 
they live in a known sin, or neglect a known 
duty, they have no true religion; and perhaps 
at the same time ho has two or three, or per- 
haps ten or twenty slaves, whom he has never 
dedicated to God in baptism, who have seldom 
or never been present at the time of family wor- 
ship, or been taught the Lord's Prayer; and 
growing or having grown up ignorant of God, 
of Christ, of themselves, and the way of salva- 
tiun; and if we must add to all this (it is still 
worse) that they are but halt-fed and clothed, 
and withal attended with the lash, as becomes a 
slave t oblige thein to fulfill their tarks; such 
preachers ought to be careful lest their own ser- 
mons rise up in judgment ugainst them at the 
yrout day; and there ought by all means to be 
a consistency betwixt their doctrine and their 
practice. 





| * {| dothink that if the clergy in America had, by 

rome means which would not be injurious to the peace 
| aud yvod order of the nation, firmly determined never 
| to pos-ess any slaves, that they might not be examples 
in their sacred character in that awful sin which hangs 
over our country, the whole continent of America would 
feel it to the quick. Thero ere enough of respectable 
characters among them whose example would influence, 
| and at any rate they would have let the world seo that 
| they would nut countenance a moral evil. 

Sin is a dreadfal thing. It lays hold of individuals 
when it is indulged; it lays hold of states and nations, 
and entwines itvelf round the mirorable culprit, and 
fixes its deadly fangs indissolubly fast in the most dan- 
gerous spot; and it becomes impossible for the unhappy 
captive to disentangle himself froia its embrace until it 
drags him down to ruin. It is asad sign, when one sin 
begins to plead for auother, and when tue evil of part- 

ing from it makes it best to continue it. But must the 
| sacred desk become a prey? Lord, send deliverance in 
| due season ! 





——_——_ oe ——_— 


From Letters of Wiiheln Vou Humboldt. 


It belongs to a religious frame of mind to look 
at the lot of man as part of a great connected 
| plan, arranged by the highest wisdom, into 
| which this wiedom has admitted human eufferin 
| as a part, although not produced by the fault o' 

the individual ; and since any such plan, wheth- 
er we view tings philosopbically or religiously, 
must awaken and command the deepest rever- 
ence, it is at any rate an elevating and conevling 
thought, amid our misfortunes and griefs, that 
even by means of these sorrows we belong to 
this eternal plan. If, however, I’were to speak 
my own opinion fully, | must say that the texte 
ou adduce are not exactly those in which 
should seek for my consolation. They belong to 
the class of promises and hopes, and this mode 
of living in the future merely, I have never 
thought right, nor pursued. | have always 
sought rather so to weave.myself into the pres- 
ent as to be able to win, as far. as possible, an 
interior vietory over outward discomfort ; and 
exactly in this point of view the reading of the 
Bible ‘is an infivite, aud certainly far the surest 
source of consolation. The consolation of the 
Bible flows equally, though in different wayr, 
from both the Vid ood New Testament. Jn both, 








the immorality of holding slaves. It is a point 
long ago given up by all. I suppose there is not 
a man in the United States, whose judgment is 
worth attending to, but would feel ic a dishonor | 
to him, as a man of sense, and as a citizen of 
America which has fought and bled for freedom, 
to be thought one who would vindicate the prac- 
tice of tlavery, either on principles of morality 
or sound policy. But I do candidly think it an 
oddity in divinity for a preacher of the Gospel 
of the meek and lowly Jesus to go updnto the 
— and solemnly tell his peopl e that if they 
ive willfully and habitually in the practice of 
any known tin, they are not true Christians ; 








, at the time, he owns eight or ten 
iawn Geen ont at Del tatincuses 


the general guidance of God and the universal 
government of his providence is the prevailin 
idea; and from henee, in religiously dixp 
minds, eptings the deeply fixed and ineffaceable 
conviction that even the order of things under 
which we ourcelves suffer is the most wisely ap- 
pointed, and the most beneficial, not only fur the 
whole, but, in consequence of that, for the euf- 
ferer bimeelf. in the New Testament there is 
such a full predominance of the spiritual and the 
moral ; everything is so completely rested upon, 
and carried back to, purity of mind, that what- 
ever external or internal may happen to 
man, if he but strive earnestly “and eagerly after 
this, all the rest falls back into shadow. Hence 
misfortane and every other sorrow loses a part 


t'pt 

















